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ROM BERLIN ABOUT BERLIN 


All Germans are liars and cowards, 
except the extreme Right adherents, 
who are quite open and above board 
shout their attachment to Fascism 
md their aggressive militarism. | 
am not the author of that statement. 
It was made to me by a brilliant 
young instructor in philosophy, who 
'; also a very active and efficient 
member of the German Anti-Atomic 
Death movement. (Another individ- 
yal in the youth group of that move- 
ment in West Berlin is Margherita 
yon Brentano, a niece of West Ger- 
manys Foreign Minister.) We had 
just concluded a meeting in which 
preparations had been made for 
large-scale promotion of the visit of 
the San-Francisco-to-Moscow March 
to West Berlin: a thousand posters 
tobe put up around the city, many 
thousands of leaflets inviting people 
to join the March and attend an open- 
air meeting in Steinplatz, the cus- 
tomary site of huge public gatherings. 

My host argued that the Germans 
were cowards mainly because they 
were trying to convince themselves 
and others that they had not known 
about the concentration camps or 
eke, that they had been helpless and 
couldn’t have done anything about it. 
‘They did know and they could have 
done something,” he declared. 

To illustrate the extent to which 
dd attitudes persist, despite the prop- 
aganda to the effect that West Ger- 
mans have been converted to “democ- 
racy,” he pointed to the four Berlin- 
es in the room and said: “His father 
isa Nazi; this one’s mother is an anti- 
Semite; his father was a strong Nazi 
ad is still one at heart; the other 
me’s parents I don’t happen to 
know.” 





This is an individual viewpoint and 
LIBERATION readers will take it as 
such. But I can report on the basis of 
three weeks in West Germany during 
this summer of crisis that, although 
oe meets here, as everywhere in 
the world, many fine and intelligent 
people, the general impression of the 
state of society is depressing. The 
tecovery from the war is simply 
astounding. The economy is prosper- 
ous, almost affluent. Most people-— 
encouraged by the press, radio, etc.— 
are pretty smug about the prosperity. 
ff there is any feeling that perhaps 
they don’t deserve all this, it does 
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not come to the surface. The standard 
of living is contrasted to the poverty 
of East Germany to justify capital- 
ism, free enterprise and Adenauerism. 
A young American student was driv- 
ing me around one day. Since he was 
preparing for a camping trip, he 
stopped somewhere to pick up a 
couple of cases of powdered milk. 
This was milk which a United States 
agency had given some time ago to 
the Free University of West Berlin. 
But the University was giving it 
away to any takers because it is now 
considered a humiliating sign of pov- 
erty to use powdered milk in pros- 
perous West Germany. I am told that 
even the refugees who are streaming 
in from the East Zone and who have 
to be cared for in emergency shelters 
are not given powdered milk because 
it would not give “the right impres- 
sion” of how good people have it in 
the West. 

This is a nation which is rearming 
at an impressive rate, as all the world 
knows. With three members of the 
San-Francisco-to-Moscow March, I 
spent an hour a few weeks ago in the 
Defense Ministry in Bonn, talking 
with a Lieutenant Colonel Schaetz, 
who had been deputized by the no- 
torious Defense Minister, Franz 
Joseph Strauss, to meet us. The con- 
versation was carried on in amicable 
fashion. When Bradford Lyttle out- 
lined our position—unilateral disarm- 
ament, Gandhian nonviolence—the 
Lieutenant Colonel blandly remarked 
that this was exactly his position and 
that of his government— in principle 
—but in practice they had no choice 
but to rearm, because of the menace 
of Russia and Communism. After a 
good deal of such talk, I said that I 
had never subscribed to the doctrine 
of sole German guilt in either World 
War but that from a historical per- 
spective the Russians obviously had 
some reason to fear German rearma- 
ment, just as Germans had some 
reason to fear Russia. He did not 
reply to this argument and I had the 
feeling that he partially recognized 
its validity. 

What is so appalling is that both 
major parties (Socialist as well as 
Christian Democratic) press for re- 
armament, and that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Germans either ac- 
quiesce or actively support it, and 
are convinced that the Communist 
bloc is solely at fault. The idea that 
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German rearmament and German lust 
for nuclear weapons might be a le- 
gitimate cause for concern on the 
part of Poland and Russia—and even 
a matter of concern for the West 
Germans themselves—does not seem 
to enter their heads. The few who are 
concerned do not do very much about 
it. The German peace movement is 
lamentably weak, although it shows 
some signs of awakening. _ 

It is alarming to read in Berlin 
about the 85-0 vote in the United 
States Senate for increased military 
preparations and the widespread ac- 
ceptance by the American people of 
the idea that even nuclear war over 
Berlin must be risked, because the 
whole cause of “freedom” is at stake 
here. The extent to which that con- 
ception may be valid can be evaluat- 
ed only by those who understand 
that at stake also are the “cause” of 
Germany’s evolution into a nuclear 
power, the “cause” of West German 
prosperity, the “cause” of maintain- 
ing Adenauer’s party in office (not a 
few knowledgeable Germans are con- 
vinced that if there were a genuinely 
free election neither the Adenauer 
nor the Ulbricht régimes would sur- 
vive), the “cause” of De Gaulle, and 
the “cause” of the United States 
power position in Europe. 


The East Germans are not free and 
there are signs of incipient revolt 
among them. I have no doubt that 
the American press has made a good 
deal of the fact that two prominent 
Protestant bishops, Dibelius and Lil- 
je, have recently encouraged active 
resistance to the régime in East Ger- 
many. I, of course, believe that non- 
violent resistance to that régime 
should be encouraged. But neither 
of these bishops is a proponent of 
nonviolence. Lilje made a statement 
the other day, over the B.B.C., en- 
couraging not merely passive but ac- 
tive resistance by good Christians to 
the East German régime, adding that 
of course this did not mean calling 
on them to take up guns “tomorrow” 
—leaving it to the good Christians 
(as their shepherds have so often left 
it) to decide when they should take 
to guns. What all this means can only 
be assessed if one is aware that the 
same bishops have acquiesced in West 
German rearmament, that the West 
German church is state-supported, 
and that whereas before World War 
II the percentage of total taxes col- 
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lected that went to the church was 
from four to seven per cent, under 
the beneficent Adenauer it is almost 
twenty per cent. 


The tragedy is that on both sides 
there is an equal—almost complete— 
inability to think objectively. When 
I showed the East German Peace 
Council officials the literature of the 
March, they, like Defense Minister 
Strauss’ deputy, protested vigorously 
that since this was the policy of the 
East German government, it was hard- 
ly necessary for the March to come 
there. But of course they could not 
put pacifism into practice, because 
of the aggressive militarism of the 
Adenauer régime. There appeared to 


be no glimmer of recognition that the 
Communist bloc might have some 
responsibility for the sad state of the 
world. 

Despite the tension in Berlin these 
days and the fact that an accident 
may bring an overt conflict, the 
chances are that the situation will not 
come to a head until after the West 
German elections in September and 
the much publicized all-Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress in October. 

In the meantime every possible in- 
fluence must be brought to bear on 
the United States government to a- 
void war and the risk of war. As 
one moves about in Germany these 
days one becomes acutely aware of 
what a crime the United States com- 





mitted, and is still committing, in yp, 
arming Germany. If anything par. 
tially excuses the Germans it is th 
traumatic, incomprehensible experi 
ence they underwent when the yer 
nations which had defeated them and 
sworn never to permit the resurgeng 
of German militarism turned aroun( 
only a few years after the war an| 
insisted that Germany rearm. Woul| 
to God that the Germans had refuse! 
But for the United States to for 
rearmament on them was a crime, ; 
crime which ranks, I feel, with th 
ones perpetrated at Hiroshima an| 
Nagasaki. These crimes will have ty 
be expiated. If they are not, we shal 
pay for them in a nuclear war. 

AJM, 





THE JESTS OF HUSBANDS, WELL IN TOW 


After martinis, we spoke 
of bones like dice and lecherous 
flesh-cap of thimble. 
As accessible as treacherous, 
our immoderate male claim 
of manipulation of symbol, 


tame loss of love, name caught in name. 


A sort of late exhibition game. 


After martinis, we spoke 
with heated voices 
of gambling choices 
of love. Not labored, no joke. 
Admitted: concluded 
with curse on/of Cupid: 
if none’s the better, who’s the worse ? 


A laugh is catalyst for curse. 


After martinis, catalogues of confession: 
the publicly addressed 
rolleall of losses 
and of flesh-staked crosses. 
As opulent as oppressed 
(bargain beat), we took our part 
of the catchpenny party heart. 


Naked? Be my guest. 


After martinis, after dice-fall 
of burning without pity 
for this flesh-gated city 
with subversion within, 
we accosted virgins 
of no lamps, no prudent fire: 
come, come to our bonfire! 


And we threw the old ones in. 


Sam BRADLEY 


DESCRIPTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH 
(in the Daily News, November 3, 1960) 


Most beautiful, most stupendous, most terrifying 
and most powerful 

the massed motorcycles around the President’s and 
Vice-President’s car, 

the crash hats and the poise of polidemen’s heads 
define authority; 

and the perfectly uniform symmetry of the windshields 
of the Harley Davidsons 

and the squat massiveness of the bullet-proof black 
Cadillac convertible 

are our power, our envy, our impregnable protection, 
our incorporated joy; 

oblivious of the confetti, of the Christlike gestures 
of the. dignitaries, 

walk the Security Men, the personal defenders, their look 
are deadly serious; 

we feel they work unobtrusively, efficiently, behind 
the mobbing worshippers, 

We give up sarcasm and disrespect, oh we join 
forces with them all, 

they will take us in, we can be one of their 
numbers, we can have 

their magnificent acclaim, each of us a piece 
in the great mosaic, 

the President a central piece, the Vice-President 
no less shining there too, 

our hearts can sink away from this obdurate 
complicatedness and fear 

sink away toward their powerful massed symmetry, 
away from this terrible 

rebellious loneliness, it does not really matter 
for whom we vote, 

but that our choice will be surrounded with this might 
of all our industry, 

that we can be in that surging sea of hands, 
twenty tons of confetti 

we eagerly throw then, eagerly, for the neat handsome 
military bearing 

of the motorcyclists, for the impeccable American warilé 
of the Security Men, 

for the accepting-acclamation-gestures of the Christlike 
grand dignitaries, 

eagerly in lost joy we throw confetti then, at last 
our throats in wild praise. 
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TEN DAYS IN JAIL 


The law, in its majestic equality, forbids 

the rich as well as the pocr to sleep under 

bridges, to beg, and to steal bread. 
Victor Hugo 


I GENERALLY GET A LAUGH when I mention 
that 1 went from Yale to jail and that I got a more vital 
education from three years in jail than from six years 
at Yale. The laugh always makes me a little uneasy 
(even apart from the feebleness of the play on words) 
because I am afraid it implies that far from being 
dead serious I am merely indulging in a humorous ex- 
aggeration, since one wouldn’t really expect to learn 
more in prison than in a university. A little reflection 
should convince most persons that one can learn more 
about the nature of our society (for example) by sharing 
ina small way the life of its victims than by interacting 
intellectually with its privileged academicians. Be that 
as it may, I spent ten days in jail recently and had my 
complacency jolted once again (nonconformists can 
be more complacent than we realize) and my imagina- 
tion quickened by this little refresher course in the 
realities that lie behind the facade of our society. 

I have never forgotten my first experience of arrest 
and imprisonment many years ago: how inexorably the 
transitions took place from being treated as “saints 
ahead of our time” (a comment by a member of the 
sand jury that indicted eight of us for our refusal, as 
pacifists, to register for the draft) to misguided and 
stubborn idealists (the attitude of the judge) to crim- 
inals with “no rights of any kind” who had better wise 
up if we wanted to stay in one piece (as we were told 
by a guard five minutes after being ushered out of the 
polite and superficially civil libertarian atmosphere 
of the courtroom into the prison world into which no 
visitors are admitted and from which no uncensored 
letters are released). If the details varied slightly this 
time, the pattern was similar: only when we were safely 
out of sight of judge and spectators were the realities 
of the prison system revealed to us. 

My recent arrest grew out of a “vigil” outside the 
Central Intelligence Agency headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. where ten of us picketed, handed out leaflets, 
and began a two-week fast (taking only water) in protest 
wainst the invasion of Cuba and to help forestall future 
invasions. About a hundred persons joined us for a 
brief supporting stint the first afternoon and nearly 
‘wo hundred and fifty were on hand the final day, but 
in between, when the numbers were less, we soon found 
that some of the police were not above a selective en- 
loreement of the law. When Bob Steed, of the Catholic 
Worker, sat down to rest a few hundred feet from the 
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Dave Dellinger 


vigil line on some concrete steps that led to a nearby 
Veteran’s Hospital, one of the policemen hurried over 
and ordered him to move, under threat of arrest. When 
Bob pointed out that other people were sitting on the 
steps, the policeman retorted: “It doesn’t matter. As 
long as you are connected with that project you can’t 
sit here.” Another time, when some of us sat in a parked 
car for a few minutes we were told that we must drive 
away or be arrested for vagrancy. On this occasion the 
police failed to follow through on their threat, but the 
next day we were not so fortunate. After three days of 
fasting, seven of us decided to sit, without signs, on a 
narrow grass strip between the sidewalk and the wire 
fence that encloses the C.I.A. buildings. We chose this 
spot not only because of its strategic location but also 
because we had seen passersby sit there without inter- 
ference. No matter, we were ordered to move, and 
arrested when we refused to do so. 

Those who engage in nonviolent demonstrations are 
not always allowed to decide for themselves whether or 
not the project will include civil disobedience. As the 
police become increasingly uncivil, the demonstrators 
are forced to become increasingly disobedient if they 
want the project to accomplish its objectives. On this 
occasion the object of the police was clearly to keep us 
as nearly invisible as possible. We were told that we 
could sit on the grass around the corner (where there 
were not so many passersby and where the relationship 
of our action to the C.I.A. would have been obscured) 
but we were arrested for sitting where we could engage 
in “free spech” most effectively. In court, the police ad- 
mitted that we would not have been arrested for sitting 
around the corner and that we had been completely 
nonviolent, but we were convicted of disorderly conduct 
on the grounds that our demonstration might have pro- 
voked other persons to violence against us. The judge 
offered us a suspended sentence if we would promise 
not to repeat the action, but since our objective was 
not to preserve our own private liberty (we could have 
done this by staying home in the first place) we were 
unable to make such a deal. We chose instead to express 
our conviction that Americans must set aside their own 
personal convenience in order to act as counterweights 
to America’s criminal foreign policy which, in Cuba, 
included not only economic boycott and indirect mili- 
tary aggression but having its spokesmen lie in their 
teeth about it at the United Nations. 

To make clear the pattern of police dishonesty and 
abuse of power, even outside the prisons (in prison 
democratic restraints on the officials are at a mini- 














mum), let me tell what happened the day we were 
released from jail. We informed the police of our in- 
tention to have a poster walk the following day, with 
several hundred persons marching from the C.1LA. head- 
quarters through the streets of Washington, past the 
White House and to the site of a mass rally. Several 
officials, including the acting Chief of Police, told me 
that we could not do this because 1) parades are not 
allowed without a permit (on previous occasions I had 
learned that permits are not usually granted for such 
parades) ; 2) no one is allowed to parade past the White 
House; 3) our route went past several foreign embassies 
and no one is allowed to carry a sign within five hun- 
dred feet of an embassy. The reasons sound plausible 
and on a number of previous occasions peace walkers 
have yielded because on the one hand they believed 
what they were told, and on the other hand they lacked 
a united conviction that the seriousness of the occasion 
justified the disregard of local ordinances and the risk 
of arrest. Nonetheless I had also participated in poster 
walks and leaflet distributions, both in Washington and 
other cities, where the police had backed down when 
the demonstrators refused to be intimidated. I knew 
that earlier that very day the San Francisco-to-Moscow 
Peace Walkers had carried signs over part of the same 
route without a permit and that a thousand Quakers 
had been allowed to do the same, a few months earlier. 
After consultation with the rest of the planning com- 
mittee I informed the police that we knew of these 
precedents and that in any case, we felt that the immo- 
rality of the intervention in Cuba made it imperative 
for us to speak out publicly in this way, even if it meant 
arrest. The police not only yielded but provided an 
impressive (if undesired) official escort for our “illegal” 
procession. Perhaps the noble old slogan, “Eternal Vi- 
gilance Is the Price of Liberty” should be replaced by 
a more earthy, and paradoxical one, something like 
this: “Being ready to go to jail is the only way of re- 
maining free.” 


Going Limp 

At the time of our arrest, two of the seven decided 
to pursue a policy of non-cooperation with our own 
imprisonment. In other words, since we believed not 
only in our right to vigil in front of the C.I.A. but also 
in the urgency of doing so, we decided not to walk away 
into the paddy wagon—and eventually into a cell— 
simply because the police ordered us to do so. I have 
never felt that the words “You are under arrest,” when 
uttered by a protector of that status quo to which I 
am, after all, opposed, have the magical power to re- 
lieve me of my responsibility to act as a moral being. In 
this case, for example, we were arrested for demonstrat- 
ing in front of the very building in which the C.LA. 
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and representatives of the Cuban counterrevolutionarie; 
conspired, without interference and in violation of sey. 
eral laws, to burn down Havana’s largest departmen 
store, blow up the power lines and water mains of Hy. 
vana, flame-bomb the sugar harvest, and, finally, launch 
an armed invasion. Our approach all the way through 
the project was to try to communicate to the police that 
we respected them as fellow human beings but not 
members of the police force. Having gone out of my way 
in the previous three days to be friendly, but not sub. 
missive, I responded, when told that I was under arrest, 
by saying something like this: “I am sorry to make 
things more difficult for you personally, but I am up. 
willing to cooperate with the suppression of this project 
and with my own abduction.” When one of the police. 
men grabbed my wrist to twist my arm behind my back, 
I involuntarily cried out: “Ouch! That’s my broken 
wrist.” (I had broken it twice many years ago, in ath. 
letics, and it has never mended.) “Pll break it again,” 
was his emphatic reply. By then I had recovered enough 
to say: “That’s all right; do whatever you have to; | 
shouldn’t have said that.” He gave me a funny look and 
eased his hold. Although four of them threw me into 
the wagon with sufficient force to break my _ shock 
resistant watch, I had the feeling that they could have 
been a lot rougher if they had wanted to and if ow 
nonviolent attitude had not begun to get through to 
them, at least a little. At the station house the other 





noncooperator and I were dragged, bump by bump, 
up a long flight of stairs, with each of us apologizing t0 
the officers for the inconvenience we were causillf 
them. The bookings took about half an hour, during 
which time we were able to make further explanation 
and apologies, without, however, yielding any grouné, 
even when rather roughly handled by a new and irate 
officer. Finally, as the original arresting officer w# 
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joined by another policeman to drag me to a cell, he 
aid to his companion: “Be careful. He has a broken 
yrist.’” As they came, rather pantingly, to the cell en- 
trance they eased me over a protruding metal strip, 
yainst which the door closed, saying, “Look out for the 
bump.” 

| have recounted this in some detail because some 
pacifists argue that noncooperation obscures the nature 
of our witness, shows a lack of respect for the human 
beings who are “carrying out their duty” by arresting 
us, tends to provoke hostility and violence, and destroys 
the dignity of the person being arrested. By coincidence, 
the man who seized my broken wrist was the one officer 
with whom we had had the most difficulty in establishing 
human contact during the previous three days of the 
project. Only after this direct conflict in which our aim, 


) at least, was to be as sympathetic as we were noncooper- 


give, did he warm up to us at all. In court, I asked 
him if he felt that we had been friendly and nonviolent 
at all times. “You certainly were,” he said, and then 
volunteered: “We even had to carry you into the 
wagon.” I am not sure that this sounded nonviolent 
to the judge, who had not been in on the experience—- 
or that it would to some pacifists—but it was clear that 
the policeman was sincerely expressing the impact that 
the incider:t had made on him. 


II 


The best prison community is no more 

than an extreme totalitarian society, and 

the most it can produce is a good convict 

who is quite different than a good citizen. 

. . . Reformation of convicts must be at- 

tained chiefly outside any penal institution. 

Article on “Prison,” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Most convicts would rather serve time in an old- 
fashioned jail or pen than in a liberal “correctional” 
institution. The basic prerequisite for a decent life— 
freedom—is lacking in either case, but in the “re- 
formed” institutions the prisoner finds that he is sub- 
jected, in addition, to a kind of manipulation and psy- 
chological assault that the old-fashioned warden and 
keepers had no interest in. I remember a Christmas 
at Danbury (Connecticut) “Federal Correctional In- 
titution” when the Christmas party consisted of an ex- 
hibition of dancing and singing by the warden’s young 
children and their classmates. When the performance 
was over, the warden mounted the platform and made a 
speech in which he kept reminding the prisoners that if 
they hadn’t broken the law they could have been with 
their wives and children on Christmas Eve, as he was. 
Pethaps only those who have been deprived for a 
lngthy period of the company of wives, children, and 
lved ones can appreciate how cruel this little sermon 
was and how it embittered rather than enlightened the 
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men. Never did I receive a half-hour visit (we were 
allowed a total of one hour of visits a month) without 
having my parents or fiancée subjected to a prior inter- 
view with the warden or a social-service worker in which 
they were treated to a lengthy analysis of my various 
character defects. Wives were often told, on the basis of 
“scientific” case-studies, that they should divorce their 
husbands, or stop visiting them, because they were “no 
good.” Censorship of reading material, “to help reha- 
bilitate the convict,” was so extreme that at one time 
only one New York newspaper (the New York Times, 
which appealed to the warden but not to many of the 
inmates) was allowed to circulate and copies of it were 
distributed only after every news story that dealt with 
crime had been cut out. When a friend sent me a copy 
of The World's Great Letters, the censorship depart- 
ment passed it on to me only after having deleted a 
letter by Benjamin Franklin which was considered 
“salacious.” Did they really think that the inmates 
would have learned more about the perverse glories of 
crime from the New York Times than from their fellow 
inmates with whom they were joined in the common, 
embittering experience of living in an “extreme totali- 
tarian society” and with whom they united in a thou- 
sand imaginative ways of “beating the system” (every- 
thing from stealing food and manufacturing a power- 
ful prison brew to smuggling tobacco, at great personal 
risk, to men in the “hole”). Did they think that sexual 
abuse and insensitivity were more apt to result from 
reading a letter by Ben Franklin than from being 
locked up for years without contact with loved ones? 
if anyone had interrupted one of the jail house bull 
sessions on sex to read out loud the offending passages 
from Franklin he would have been hooted down for 
boring the audience. 

The Washington (D.C.) jail was an uneasy compro- 
mise between the old-fashioned jail, in which confine- 
ment and the prevention of escape are almost the only 
concerns, and the modern paternalistic institution, 
which tries, unrealistically, to combine confinement 
with rehabilitation. In the main, it succeeded in com- 
bining, in slightly modified form, the shortcomings 
of both types of institution and the virtues of neither. 
On the one hand, we were subject to classification inter- 
views with social-service workers whose sheltered, con- 
formist lives had so limited their ability to grasp the 
realities of the system that it is hard to imagine their ev- 
er understanding a criminal or establishing any signifi- 
cant human contact with him—even if they had any in- 
terest in considering him as anything but a “case.” (Ta 
the first information-gathering my name was somehow 
transcribed as David Dillings and a series of interviewers 
insisted that I must sign my name in this fashion if I 
did not want to go to the “hole.” I suppose that in some 
future court appearance I shall be accused of having 
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used an alias.) On the other hand, the daily routine 
was such as to encourage utter boredom, and physical 
and mental deterioration. We were awakened at 4:30 
a.m. andspent the entire day sitting in the overcrowded 
chapel, without reading material, work, exercise, or 
diversion of any kind, The windows were even frosted 
to prevent looking outside. The only breaks were the 
three daily meals and the periodic “counts.” In our 
case, we were continuing to fast, so benefited from the 
mealtimes only by having a brief respite from living 
in a dense crowd. There were 160 beds in my dormitory, 
arranged in doubledeckers so ciose together that if any- 
one lying in his bed (we were only allowed on the bed 
between 9:30 at night and 4:30 the next morning) 
stretched his arms out, he would touch the beds on both 
sides. I am told that the prisoners are allowed to go to 
the stockade for two hours on Sundays, but since it rained 
we watched television instead. As beautiful women and ex- 
pensive status symbols were flashed on the screen, I 
looked at the men around me and thought that the crime 
of many of them was to have been hypnotized by the 
lures of our society and to have sought to attain them by 
methods which were outside the law (the ground rules 
of capitalist society) but not necessarily more anti-social 
than the accepted legal ones. In varying degrees they 
lacked the education, the contacts, the pigmentation, 
the patience, the inherited capital or the hypocrisy to 
attain their goals by accepted methods of living off the 
labor of others—collecting rents, profits, dividends, 
interest or the excessive salaries of the professional and 
managerial classes; buying or hiring cheap and selling 
dear; excelling in the attractive packaging or psycho- 
logically effective advertising of an inferior product, etc. 
The man who pockets a cool million by speculating 
in slum-clearance housing or installing inadequate air- 
conditioning in fancy apartment houses (see special 
issue of Dissent on New York) becomes a public hero 
by setting up a scholarship fund or contributing to 
charity, but the man who sat beside me, his eyes glued 
to the TV screen, had “lost all his rights” because he 
had stolen some jewelry. 

The question is, does a person ever lose his rights 
as a human being? Both kinds of prison operate on the 
assumption that he does. As I entered the D.C. jail J 
was greeted with the words, so familiar to me from pre- 
vious experiences: “You have no rights.” (In liberal 
institutions the advances of modern penology are 
summed up in the alternative byword: “You have no 
rights, only privileges.”) A “good convict” is one who 
acquiesces in this defamation of character until he 
finally explodes in resentful violence or becomes a 
shadow of a man who is made a trusty or is considered 
safe to release on parole. I have seen men put in the 
“hole” for “silent insolence,” because the system cannot 
function without breaking the spirit of its victims, and 
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the light of independence in a man’s eyes is more frigh, 
ening to the authorities than occasional violations , 
administrative regulations. 





As pacifists we revealed at least a few signs of inn, 
directedness and this caused immediate tensions yij 
the authorities. But we also tried to go out of our wy 
to be sensitive to their human qualities, and the mor 
contact we had with individual guards the more willy, 
they were to overlook our minor transgressions, in a 
parent (if somewhat bewildered) appreciation for heiy 
treated, for a change, as fellow human beings. Ths 
were more used to opportunistic subservience, withoy 
personal respect, than to foolhardy resistance combine 
with respect. Traditionally tough guards who had gotta 
to know us pretended not to notice our idiosyncraij 
violations of prison routine, but whenever we entero 
a strange part of the prison and encountered new guark 
we were in danger. On one occasion, when we had hea 
escorted to a new area and were waiting to see whi 
would happen (prisoners are seldom told where the 
are going or why), two of us were excoriated for lookin 
out a partially open window. When I asked, as gently a 
I could, what harm there was in looking at the grass, 
the guard became nervous and felt the need to asser 
his authority. He ordered me to take off some pape 
buttonholes with which we managed to keep our shirk 
from being constantly unbuttoned because of the over 
sized buttonholes. His manner was so arbitrary (ani 
the practice of wearing the buttonholes so well estab 
lished) that I felt it necessary to explain that I wa 
chilly, that the shirt would not stay buttoned otherwix, 
and then, in response to his shouted “You are in prism 
now; shut up and do as I say,” that even prisoners hal 








the right to be treated civilly. 


When I got to the “hole,” the modern prison’s equir: 
alent of the medieval dungeon, I found that the ap 
proximately 5’ x 6’ damp strip cell, part of which wa 
taken up by a toilet which could only be flushed fron 
the outside, was already occupied by two other prisor 
ers. There was not room for all of us to lie down at on 
time, but we managed by having two of us put our fet 


and legs up the wall while the third put his on the to: 


let. One of the prisoners was upbraiding the other for 
being a damn fool. “It don’t make no difference that 
you're innocent,” he said. “They don’t want you t0 
plead not guilty. You would’ve got off with thirty days 
Now you'll get six months.” “I know,” said the othe: 
“but it was a matter of principle with me.” 

The seasoned, guilty man had been in the “hole”: 
week, for having a fight. The principled “damn foo! 
had been taken to the barber shop earlier that day, 
anticipation of his appearance in court the followin 
morning. He had an attractive pompadour hair style an! 
had balked when told that he would have to have it «tl! 

continued on page }! 
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IF DANILO DOLCI had deliberately courted 
the opprobrium and sanctions that Sicily’s officialdom 
has used against him he couldn’t have found a better 
means than the programs which, so despised by Sicily’s 
afluent, have earned him the title of a Sicilian Gandhi. 
With courage, determination and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, with good sense and a practice! mind, Dolci 
lunged himself among Sicily’s destitute to share their 
degradation and diseases and to begin the laborious 
process of change which would raise their living stand- 
ards up to and beyond the survival level. 

Sicily still has problems it began acquiring in Roman 
times and, since the island became a part of a unified 
Italy a hundred years ago, it has acquired even more 
and lost practically none. But Dolci’s programs have 
already cracked the centuries old traditions which 
guarantee a flow of luxury goods to the villas of the 
rich while the destitute starve in diseased idleness 
around them. They have also attracted the furious op- 
position of officialdom, a glutinous hierarchy which in- 
dudes such strange bedfellows as the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, the Mafia, the feudal barons or land- 
owners and, when it comes to opposing if not damning 
Dolei, one can add some top ecclesiastical authorities 
as well. These forces have badgered him in a hundred 
petty and not-so-petty ways. He has been called an 
atheist, a Communist, and promiscuous. Some of his 
nurseries have been shut down for “lack of hygienic 
conditions” and the children turned back into the 
ewer-streets of their village; volunteers coming to work 
with Dolei have been refused entrance into Italy; he 
has been threatened by the Mafia, and some of his 
assistants have been run off the island. He has been 
jailed for two months, brought to trial on spurious 
charges of publishing pornography and still has an 
tight-month, amnestied jail sentence hanging over his 
head from his first ‘ial. 

Sicily is an island about the size of Vermont. Official 
statistics for a few years ago show that of its four and 
ahalf million people, 47% were destitute. Most of the 
ithers, living in abject poverty, flirted with actual 
destitution several times a year, depending on the crops 
aid unemployment. These statistics meant an even 
higher proportion of misery in western Sicily where 
the calx-like land and archaic farming methods were 
especially detrimental to employment. 

The inhuman reality behind these neutral statistics 
could be seen at the village squares where day after 
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Danilo Dolci: Prophet With a Slide Rule 


James R. Berry 


day men returned to wait for any sort of work, finally 
resorting to stealing to feed a hungry wife and child. 
Families literally dying of hunger when a husband is 
caught and imprisoned. Men driven to banditry, almost 
as an honored occupation, flying to the hills and rob- 
bing an orchard or a sheep, leaving worried relatives be- 
hind. Young boys apprenticed as pickpockets, their 
families eagerly awaiting the small pay they get as 
juvenile thieves in order to buy a quarter pound of 
pasta for an evening meal. Disease, fear, huager; an un- 
holy triumvirate which ruled the lives of resigned peas- 
ants and workers. 

It was in this seething cauldron of crime, violence, 
corruption and injustice, among a people grown to sul- 
len temper and fierce tradition, that Dolci chose to 
work nine years ago. Perhaps he is the person most sur- 
prised at his own success, for the fact that he is still 
alive after defying the Mafia and the landowners for so 
long is no small indication of the esteem and respect he 
has earned from Sicily’s population, the rest of Italy 
and, now, the world. 

But Dolci is no ordinary prophet. He brought to 
Sicily with him a capacity for efficient organization, 
technical research and specialized planning. He is 
no ordinary technician either, for he does not think 
of Sicily’s population as an object to be indifferently 
helped. He has shared their privations long enough to 
consider himself, and to be considered, a Sicilian. He 
is not perched on top of the masses distributing 
largesse; he is among them, living no better than they 
and sharing their joys when one of his programs brings 
an extra liter of oil or a few more olives to the dinner 
table or a day’s more work to do. 

Danilo Dolci was born in Trieste in 1924, the son of 
an Italian railroad employee. During the war he was 
imprisoned as a conscientious objector. After being 
released from prison he studied architecture and town 
planning at Rome and Milan Universities, taught archi- 
tecture for a while and published two books on archi- 
tectural theory. As a student, Dolci visited western 
Sicily to study its magnificent ruins, and among the 
remains of Sicily’s rich Greek, Arab, Norman and Gari- 
baldian past he also saw some of the worst slums west 
of Calcutta, a picture of disease, hunger and human 
agony which he would never forget. 

Dolci was commissioned to design homes, and it was 
while he was building accommodations for the rich that 
the first auguries of his commitment to the poor be- 
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came apparent. Dolci couldn’t accept the moral contra- 
diction of seeing his luxurious buildings rise among 
the hovels of the poor. He felt as if he were building 
injustices into stone. 

Dolci left architecture to join the Nomadelfia, a com- 
munity dedicated to orphans, which had been started 
by a priest, Don Zeno Saltini. Nurtured on two years’ 
experience in the orphans’ home, Dolci decided that 
his special vocation was to attack poverty at its source, 
by ending the social injustices which caused the un- 
equal distribution of creature comforts, rather than by 
just practising the corporal works of mercy toward the 
plethora of poor which inundate Italy. To this end he 
decided to live among the destitute. 


Dolci chose to live in Trapetto, a small fishing village 
in Western Sicily, where his father had once worked as 
a railroad employee. He chose the poorest quarter of 
this crumbling town and there, in 1952, began his mis- 
sion, quiet and inauspicious at first, later to rock Italy 
with controversy as his programs toppled the tyrannic 
privileges of the affluent. 


Trapetto 


Dolci is not a quixotic idealist, and he knew that any 
change would have to be based on charity plus under- 
standing and hard planning. He has frequently railed 
against “spiritual tourism,” which bursts with good 
intentions and energy but has little knowledge. Dolci 
is equally opposed to the mechanical aid of the gov- 
ernment, which ignores the customs, traditions and 
superstitions of a people and imposes on them some 
theoretical plan which is a failure before it starts. He 
points with bitterness to the bad planning with which 
the Italian government, expecting peasants to move 
from their traditional home sites, built a model village, 
still uninhabited and now decaying, while in nearby 
towns an average of five people live in one room. 

Dolci was practical enough to know that only by 
sharing the afflictions of the poor would he gain the 
peasants’ confidence and breach the proud code of 
omerté, which forbids a Sicilian to speak of Sicilian 
problems to outsiders. He joined his neighbors in their 
misery and degradation, sharing their privations, learn- 
ing their dialect, quietly gathering statistics and sedu- 
lously recording his findings. Soon he was accepted as 
Sicilian. 

Dolci’s statistics showed that a “working” man is 
rarely employed for a whole year. The farmers and 
fishermen in and around Trapetto averaged only ninety- 
nine days employment during the year. In some neigh- 
boring areas only one man in five was employed full 
time. For a while Dolci accepted these facts with a 
quiet anger. Then he saw a child die of starvation. 

It was this experience which goaded Dolci into his first 
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public action and aroused the open enmity of official. 
dom. He began a hunger strike “in spiritual sympathy’ 
with the dead child, hoping that public pressures wou); 
be brought on local authorities for measures to prevert 
such absolute misery. On the eighth day of Dolei’s fay 
the carabineri visited him and requested that he dude 
He demanded action. When the local municipality prom. 
ised to release some funds for civic improvements, Dole; 
broke his fast and Trapetto had a brief burst of prox. 
perity. 
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Partinico 






In 1955, Dolci moved ten miles from Trapetto io 
Partinico, a town of about twenty-five thousand people, 
which is a notorious center of banditry, with an average 
of twenty murders a year. Dolci moved to the poorest 
quarter, called Holy Thorns, and began talking with his 
neighbors and again collecting statistics. He found that 
the three hundred and fifty outlaws who were plaguing 
the area had spent, collectively, seven hundred and fifty 
years in school and three thousand years in prison. The 
explanation for these statistics could be found at tle 
town square, where men burned in impotent fury at 
watching their families go hungry while they were able | 
and anxious to work. The winter of 1956 was especially 
hard on the people and Dolci focused his attention on 
the paramount problem of unemployment and its at- 
tendant evils. He initiated a nonviolent action which 
was to involve all Italy in heated controversy. 
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Outside of Partinico a well-travelled road lay in fla 
grant disrepair. Ruts, water-filled holes and caved-in 
shoulders made it dangerous and nearly impassable. 
Dolci organized a band of a hundred unemployed men 
to work on the road in a “strike in reverse,” to demon- 
strate that useful and constructive work was available. 
The men fasted collectively the night before the action 
to “emphasize the purity of their motives” and the next 
morning trooped out to the road and started filling inf | 
the ruts, working voluntarily and without the expecta f gro 
tion of any pay. An hour after they had started work, the J an 
police and carabinieri swooped down on them, demand: f wa: 
ing that they stop. When they refused, two more truck- } do 
loads of police arrived and the leaders of the strike were } cot 
arrested, arraigned and brought to trial. 


_— 


Such well-known writers as Carlo Levi, Ignazio Silone plo 
and Elio Vittorini testified as character witnesses for | ‘is 

















Dolci, and the trial attracted a great deal of national | ™ 
attention. Dolci was sentenced to two months’ imprison: | '# 
ment, but an appeals court praised the “strike im cell 
reverse” as having “high social and moral aims,” 4 bit 
benign sentiment which didn’t prevent the court from fou 
sentencing Dolci to an eight-month jail sentence, grant irr 
ing him an amnesty which it can still revoke at any time. } 
Dolci was determined that Europe should know of the of 
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incredible and unnecessary suffering that existed at its 
own back door. To demonstrate the wretchedness of 
those who have only their labor to sell, Dolci hit on the 
ingenious technique of publishing verbatim interviews. 
The result, Report from Palermo, is a sociological in- 
quiry into how the poor of Palermo and the surrounding 





countryside manage to keep alive. He includes inter- 
views with people who had been tortured by the police, 
prostitutes, bandits, laborers and dozens of unemployed. 
It makes an incredible story of brutality, injustice and 
tyranny. One horrifying tale of slow starvation is char- 
acteristic of the whole book: 
... On the third day in our new lodgings in Partinico, 
my wife was cooking some pasta for our supper when 
the little girl of the family across the way came in. 
‘Donna Titdda,” she said, “Mama says when you’ve 
finished cooking the pasta, can she have the water you 
boiled it in, please?’ My wife nodded like she didn’t 
even hear her, but the thing struck me as being so 
strange that, just out of curiosity, I asked the kid why 
her mother wanted it. She told me that except for a 
crust of bread and a spoonful of pasta, they hadn’t 
had anything to eat for three days. “Mama hasn’t got 
any milk to feed the baby with,” she wound up. “She 
thought maybe if she drank the pasta water the milk 
would come back.” 

Doleci was brought to trial in June 1957 on the 
grounds that some of his direct quotations were obscene 
and the books were confiscated. Once again his trial 
was national and international news, but this time, no 
} doubt influenced by heated public opinion, an appeals 
court dismissed the charges. 

Dolci’s constant research convinced him that unem- 
ployment was the prime source of Sicily’s evils. He also 
liscovered that it was completely unnecessary. Sicily 
imported eggs from Holland, milk from Milan and po- 
tatoes from Naples, all of which she could produce her- 





‘elf, employing thousands of men in the fields. With a 
bit of research in the local provinces crops could be 
found to suit even the burnt-out land of western Sicily, 
ittigation ditches could be dug and a fertilization pro- 
gram started, all these projects absorbing the thousands 
of idle men in useful, constructive work. 
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In 1958, Dolci won the Lenin Peace Prize and used 
the money to establish five study and planning centers 
for full employment in five western provinces. In ad- 
dition to examining the region’s natural resources, the 
centers became the nucleus of vital initiatives: they 
began nurseries, health courses, schools, community 
projects. Dolci found enough willing volunteers from 
all over Europe to staff the centers with competent tech- 
nicians, teachers and nurses. When the money from the 
peace prize was depleted, national committees in Swe- 
den, England, Switzerland, Holland and Norway each 
sponsored a center. A national committee has been 
formed in the United States,* and on his recent visit here 
Dolci asked for American volunteer technicians, espe- 
cially agronomists, demographers and sociologists, to 
help staff the new centers he is planning. With the 
approach combining charity and scientific research 
that Dolci has adopted to the problems of this modern 
world, he can well be called a modern prophet with a 
slide rule. 


*The American Danilo Dolci Committee, 116 E. 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y., AL 4-9853. 





THE 
MEISENBACH CASE 


by IRVING HALL 





For those of you who have been unable to obtain 
adequate coverage of the all-important Meisenbach 
case, here is the most extensive to appear in any 
national publication. It is accompanied by quotes 
from the news director of KRON-TV to show that 
Fulton Lewis III and the HUAC deliberately 
changed dates and sequences of events in making 
the film “Operation Abolition.” 





To: THE CALIFORNIAN Dept. L-1 
308 Delger Bldg., 1005 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 


I enclose 50c, for which please send me your reprint 
of “The Meisenbach Case,” which includes the quotes 
from KRON-TV. 
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All the Advertising It Pays to Print: 


A TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The New York Times of June 4 contained one 
of its frequent special advertising supplements devoted 
to the industry and tourism of a nation of the world. 
This one was “sponsored and the material prepared by 
South African and American business interests as a 
guide to South Africa.” Because of the racial policy 
of the Union of South Africa, there is a melancholy in- 
terest in describing this document. 

Its principle is explained in the foreword statement, 
Workshop of a Continent, in the following paragraphs: 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of the Institute of Moti- 
vational Research, makes the point that even the aver- 
age American tourist in Johannesburg looks at fact- 
filled pamphlets publicizing the country and says to 
himself mentally: “I know you’re trying to pull the 
wool over my eyes. You’re trying to tell me that things 
in this country aren’t too bad—well, who are you kid- 
ding? I know wkat goes on here.” He has rejected the 
facts rather than change his mind. 
Dr. Dichter suggests that information on South Africa 
should read something like this: “So you’ve heard 
that in this country we have apartheid, a police staic, 
slave labor, etc., well, we’d like to tell you a few other 
things.” 
Dr. Dichter has expleined to me at length that science, 
including his psycliological science, is purely neutral 
and objective and can be applied to a good or a bad 
cause. I presume that he was amply rewarded for his 
advice to this bad cause. 

Let us turn to this fact-filled pamphlet. It contains 35 
photographs showing human beings; four of these show 
Negroes. The actual white population of South Africa 
is less than 20%. 

One photo showing a Negro is the cover. It is a busy 
scene of traders on the floor of the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange; on the balcony is a young Negro marker 
alertly waiting to chalk the figures. 


The other three figures are part of a two-page spread 
of 22 photos called Take a Tour of South Africa. There 
are whites fishing, working in a mine, surf-riding, bus- 
drivers conversing, shopping, father-and-daughter, a 
comic behind, a pin-up girl, merchant mariners drink- 
ing, dining. The photos of Negroes are: cute five-year- 
olds singing; two youths playing “penny whistles”; and 
a merry fat mammy balancing a valise on her head and 














Paul Goodman 


perched on the handle-bars of a bicycle pushed by q 


a 

spooky-eyed coon. F 
It is appalling that this kind of stereotyped garhay:| ,, 
can still be printed, and paid for by Americans (anj| , 


passed by Dr. Dichter?). In this magazine no Negro js 
shown working. The whites must work terribly hard} 
in that Workshop of a Continent, to support a colored “ 
population more than four times their own. he 

On page seven, in parallel columns, with photographs | 
are statements by C. R. Swart, the South African Min} 4, 
ister of Justice, and John F. Kennedy. Mr. Swart’s state | ¢ 
ment starts by pointing out the similarity of the pionea m 
settlement of South Africa and the United States. (On} yy 
another page is a drawing of a covered wagon being| pn, 
attacked by savages.) He ends with the remark that 
“South Africa and the United States have mutual in| id 
terests in defense strategy and are cooperating exten-| Ip 
sively in space research. Slowly people are beginning! in 
to realize that the Republic of South Africa is nota) me 
stretch of steaming jungle, but rather a modern Western! int 
nation, vital and highly civilized, differing from them: 
Republic of the United States basically only in size”) of 

Cheek by jowl with this, the face of President Ken ab; 
nedy tells us: ] 


{ Africa} is a land of immense importance to the world str: 
and to the United States. Some may look at it from 
the viewpoint of the vital natural resources and stri- 
tegic materials. Some may be interested in military lan 
bases or new allies against Communism. Some may} ide; 
feel a responsibility in Africa because the West thru} pot 
itself upon the area and cannot be indifferent to tl 
consequences. Some may have a real concern for Afric: 
and her people. But whatever one’s point of view, ot! 
fact cannot be denied—the future of Africa will ser-} fiel 
ously affect, for better or worse, the future of th} ons 
United States. | 


The colossal moral stupidity with which the Presiden!) t , 
of the United States here regards ordinary human ot} oop, 
cern as one possible “viewpoint” among several—whit} ent; 





one may or may not have—must not pass unnoticed. An/} 0 
in this context! This is the fellow who dares to urf | 
our young people into a Peace Corps for service. 

Most of the products advertised are industrial. Th s 
only ones that seem subject to boycott by ordinary cof ;, 
sumers are travel and South African Rock Lobster Tail} _ it: 
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THE WAR PLOTTERS 


IN UNIVERSITIES and research centers 
across the land a new “profession” is developing, a 
civilian order of military strategists. These strategists 
come from the ranks of political scientists and econo- 
mists, missile designers and historians, foreign-affairs 
experts and former State Department aides. They repre- 
sent in some ways a continuation and refinement of the 
“nolitical realists” who since the end of World War Il 
brought “realistic” values of national interest and pow- 
er into university classrooms and textbooks and intensi- 
fied these values in public policy-making. The “political 
realists” were interested mainly in the rivalries of world 
politics; the strategists are concerned with the pragmatic 
means by which power and rivalries shall be decided, 
namely force. 

Glorification of force runs counter to some of the 
idealistic strains in the American intellectual tradition. 
In 1952 Bernard Brodie, a former university teacher of 
international relations and now with the quasi-govern- 
mental RAND Corporation, complained that American 
intellectuals had a faddist dislike of force. The practical 
man on the street, he said, was a more sensible judge 
of war than the sensitive intellectuals, who hated war for 
abstract reasons such as its waste and futility. 

Judging from the growth and respectability of the 
strategists, they are no longer on the defensive. Sensi- 
tivity is disappearing from much of the intellectual 
landscape. In this atmosphere, swept clean of “fuzzy 
idealism” about fellow man and personal goals, it is 
not uncommon for strategist intellectuals to speak with 
amoral detachment of the loss of millions of lives in 
a “rational” war; of ways to concentrate men on battle- 
fields to make feasible targets for nuclear tactical weap- 
ons; of the H-bomb “Sunday punch”; of leukemia and 
bone cancers after a nuclear war being “within the range 
to which we are accustomed.” These are not military 
commanders talking but scholars and even social sci- 
entists, 


Oskar Morgenstern, a political economist and strate- 
gist, has pointed out in The Question of National 
Defense: 

Society does not accept the desire for knowledge as legit- 

imate unless it is somehow tied to war. Any other util- 

itarian end pales in comparison—whethler it be the healing 
of the sick, the prevention of diesease, the lengthening of 

life, the making of better mousetraps of all kinds... . 

In ancient times it was the adventures of the warrior, his 
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Jeanne Riha 


wanderings through foreign lands, which pulled so many 

toward warfare. Now the same kind of fascination lies 

in the work the great experimental stations do all over 
the world—always connected with some potential or 
actual warlike application. 

If social scientists cannot share directly in the fasci- 
nating adventures of military technology, they can at 
least plot the uses of its products on chessboards of war. 
Library shelves are growing heavy with works on mili- 
tary strategy in the nuclear age; the vocabulary of 
military deterrence passes into the common realm; strat- 
egists insist that their occupation deserves the dignity 
of “the academic counterpart of the military profession.” 
They complain that their art develops so slowly. Mean- 
time, in the ranks of the older “political realists” there 
are quiet but important defections. George F. Kennan 
breaks from its sterile concepts, and Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, perhaps the dean of the “realist” school of inter- 
national relations, finds the old power structure sadly 
out of date. 

Who are the strategists? Morgenstern is a native of 
Germany who advises the military applications subcom- 
mittee of the Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, as well as Convair and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Others include a professor of history who writes 
widely on military affairs, especially as related to 
Germany; another professor who specializes in the mili- 
tary aspects of economics; a university lecturer in public 
and international affairs who served as a military officer 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Office 
of Strategic Services and the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy; an army colonel who is now deputy director of a 
university international-relations department. Paul H. 
Nitze, former director of the State Department policy 
planning staff, has been associated with the older “polit- 
ical realists,” but he also writes on military strategy. 

Sometimes a mere engineer makes the ranks of the 
élite who are invited to address luncheon clubs on inter- 
national strategy. Henry S. Aurand, Jr., a civil engi- 
neering M.S. and missile designer for General Electric’s 
Technical Military Planning Operation, spoke to San 
Francisco’s Commonwealth Club in April 1960. He felt 
no qualms about suggesting an ultimate deterrent of 
40 million megatons, to be possessed by both the Soviet 
Union and the United States in order to make war really 
suicidal. 

Ordinarily the strategists are more conservative in 
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their proposals, Most have rejected massive retaliation 
on the grounds that it is unrealistic under the new con- 
ditions of East-West thermonuclear parity. They prefer 
to consider a limited war, nuclear or non-nuclear. The 
problem is that none can promise that non-nuclear war 
won't become nuclear war or that limited nuclear war 
won't become unlimited nuclear war. For a while the 
prospect of total nuclear war was held improbable, but 
opinion has shifted now to make it a very real possi- 
bility, even a probability. The breakthrough for the fea- 
sibility of war is traced to January 1959, when several 
RAND strategists came out with separate writings reap- 
praising the prospects for the balance of terror. Accord- 
ing to a fellow strategist, the reappraisals came to a 
head with Congressional hearings early in 1959. The 
“alarming view” then quickly spread that the American 
thermonuclear striking power might soon become decid- 
edly inferior to Russia’s and the nuclear deadlock be 
unbalanced. The accepted view now considers the dead- 
lock to have been unsettled by disparities in the means 
of delivery and protection of nuclear weapons. In other 
words, the nation with more missiles to deliver warheads 
and with better means of protecting its striking force and 
population has an advantage in intimidating the enemy. 
It does not matter if the nation with three hundred 
more missiles does not intend to use them to start a war. 
Just the fact of having them gives it a psychological 
head start that unsettles the “balance.” 

Deterrence is described as being concerned with “in- 
fluencing the choice that another party will make, and 
doing it by influencing his expectations of how we will 
behave.” It would seem a rather capricious foundation 
on which to rest the fate of mankind. The strategy for 
dealing with the Soviet Union is one aspect of conflict 
strategy, which also applies, for example, to unruly 
children, criminals or aggressive drivers. The common 
element is trying to influence their actions by our threats 
of reprisals. At the same time it is necessary to assume 
that the enemy is “rational,” meaning that he will re- 
spond to our threats as we expect him to respond. A non- 
strategist may question the wisdom of trying to manipu- 
late a nation as one would a naughty child. He may 
wonder too how a strategist without deep knowledge of 
Soviet culture and psychology—or even with it—dares 
to pin millions of lives on the correctness of his guess as 
to how the adversary will respond or what its criterion 
for “rationality” is. From the official United States 
viewpoint, the U-2 flight was fully rational, but the 
Soviets seemed to consider it irrational. 

Strategic literature is replete with small phrases that 
represent assumptions regarding Soviet military behav- 
ior, especially in response to Western moves. The 
phrases appear innocuously as “In the eyes of the Soviets 
. . . They are also likely to think . . . The Soviets may 
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believe.” Considering the present stakes, who has the 
moral right to make free and easy predictions of this 
nature? With similar unrealism the strategists sometimes 
refer to the enemy as “he,” on the questionable assump. 
tion that government contains no pull and haul on pol. 
icy-making and that, consequently, our policies cannot 
influence the forces represented in Soviet decion-making, 

An occasional strategist, such as Brodie, worries that 
we may be so aggressive about deterrence as to cause an 
enemy to fear us too much, “especially if what we make 
him fear is our over-readiness to react.” Such qualms 
worry few plotters. Their principal fear is that the 
enemy will find the threat of nuclear retaliation not 
sufficiently credible. 

It is important to say what the strategists are not inter. 
ested in. They are not interested in disarmament or dis. 
engagement. They are very little interested in diplomacy 
or diplomats, except for Talleyrand, Metternich anil 
Machiavelli. They are uninterested in world government 
or in a United Nations strengthened against worl 
anarchy. As historians, they manage to avoid considera. 
tion of man’s long struggle upward from bestiality. As 
international-relations experts, they rarely see the newly 
independent peoples as anything but potential accretions 
to American power. They seek a mechanistic formula 
for war and peace, perhaps because they fear the entry 
of human forces, the unpredictable quirks of human 
personality and the unsettling ifs of history. 


Soviet Intentions 


Critics realize that the military framework in which 
United States foreign policy is imprisoned has caused 
much of the nation’s trouble, but they find no reasonable 
way to change this framework. Even a thoughtful pacifist 
may fear that substantial unilateral disarmament by the 
United States would encourage attack. It may not, but 
it may. The unknown factor is Soviet intentions. 

The strategists’ authority rests first of all on the un 
known factor of Soviet intentions. And this broad ur 
known area is monopolized by anti-Communist props 
gandists whose assumptions the strategists often accept 
without question. Harvard Professor Henry A. Kissinger 
sneers at “our continued efforts to discover ‘reasonable’ 
motives for the Soviet leaders to cease being Bolsheviks.” 
Lumping together outdated Lenin precepts, partial 
quotes from Khrushchev and excessive statements from 
Mao, Kissinger serves them up as a poisonous stew of 
implacable “Communist” hostility. On this basis of 
questionable reference he then discounts any genuine So 
viet desire for accommodation with the West. Colonel 
William R. Kintner, deputy director of the Foreign Poli 
cy Research Institute of the University of Pennsylvania. 
similarly espouses the demon theory of Russian Con 
munism. Changing governments, the passage of time o 
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internal popular pressures cannot have the slightest in- 


quence on the Communists’ plans for world conquest. 


The virtual refusal of some strategists to accept a 
possibility of Soviet change is illustrated in remarks of 
Klaus Knorr, in a 1957 pamphlet issued by the Center 
of International Studies, Princeton University: 

Mere protestations [ by the Soviets} of peaceful intentions 

are likely to express no more than a tactical maneuver. 

Mere changes in the personalities of the leaders will mean 

little as long as the present system remains essentially 

intact... . Even if we perceive present trends indicating 
such basic change, as some of our analysts do, we must 
assume, for the time being, that these trends are tenuous, 
subject to abrupt reversal, and of uncertain consummation. 

Much as we hope for such changes, to be on the safe side 

in so momentous a matter, we must assume that intense 

hostility to the West is still, and may be for a long time, 
central to Soviet motivations. 

Thomas C. Schelling, formerly of RAND and now of 
Harvard’s Center for International Affairs, would have 
us throw out the last vestiges of international confidence 
on the highly debatable premise that East-West relations 
can be nothing but jungle law. His reasoning: 

... Where trust and good faith do not exist, and cannot 
be made to by our acting as though they did, we may wish 
to solicit advice from the underworld or from ancient des- 
potisms on how to make agreements when trust and good 
faith are lacking and there is no legal recourse for breach 
of contract. The ancients had devices like the exchange 
of hostages, drinking wine from the same glass.... 

But Herman Kahn of RAND, after many pages on 
likely Soviet military provocations, permits himself the 
speculation that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are status quo powers. He allows the possibility 
that military fear of each other is the worst peril facing 
either. 


For years the Stalinist foreign policy was depicted as 
part of the Communist drive for world domination. Yet 
now Hans Morgenthau tells us that Stalin’s foreign poli- 
cy owed nothing to Communism but sprang rather from 
the traditional objectives and techniques of Russian 
foreign policy. Rather a late date to revise basic con- 
cepts after fifteen years of anti-Communist propaganda. 
Before letting the strategists gamble millions of lives 
om deterrent strategies, let us make sure that their 
theories on the intentions of the adversary are not 
equally outdated. 


Another question for scholars without a built-in bias 
isthe nature of the Soviet military threat. For years the 
“enemy” has been popularly depicted as poised for a 
lassive attack on Western Europe or the United States, 
lespite prospects of global radioactivity and political- 
economic chaos. The fact that the attack did not come 
does not mean that it was not intended. It merely meant, 
weording to the strategists, that the United States was 
10 strong. Said Morgenstern: 
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The fact that the United States has not been attacked 
(directly) by Russia since the end of World War II is due 
either to the possibility that Russia did not want to 
attack us (even if our deterrent force had been much 
smaller or perhaps even zero) or to the strength of our 
deterrent force, presumably in particular to our nuclear 
eapability. We can forget about the first possibility; we 
would have been attacked had we been much weaker. 
Can we simply forget about the first possibility when 
the alternative he proposes, pursuing the arms race, 


threatens at any time to extinguish civilization? 

George Kennan put forth contrary views in 1954 and 
1957, views that instead of being disputed by the strat- 
egists were simply ignored. He said in a 1954 work that 
“T have never seen any evidence that the Soviet leaders 
have at any time since World War II (or before, for 
that matter) desired a general war between the Soviet 
Union and the major capitalist powers, or looked to 
such a war as a likely means of achieving their objec- 
tives.” He added: “The Soviet leaders are not like many 
of us; they do not suppose that military victory solves 
all problems; they know that it is only a beginning and 
not an end.” 


Kennan reiterated this view of Soviet intentions sever- 
al years later, adding: “I do not believe, in other words, 
that it was our possession of the atomic bomb which 
prevented the Russians from overrunning Europe in 1948 
or at any other time.” Again he charged that Western 
thinking was overmilitarized. The Russian Communist 
threat, he conceded, was political and military but more 
political than military, a threat associated with the weak- 
nesses of Western civilization. 


Morgenthau now tells us that “Khrushchev’s new im- 
perialism seeks to conquer the world neither with mili- 
tary might nor with the gospel of Marx and Lenin, but 
with the technological and productive capacity of the So- 
viet Union.” It will be an imperialism of trade and aid, 
emulative example and Soviet productivity, he asserts. 
Even the Korean war, which Paul Nitze has blamed for 
United States military preoccupation, becomes in Mor- 
genthau’s analysis something other than the usual ex- 
ample of Communist aggression. Morgenthau writes off 
the Korean war as an accident or miscalculation, and 
not part of the Communist grand design for world con- 
quest. Yet the second thoughts of foreign-affairs experts 
fail to penetrate the easy assumptions of the strategists. 


Heightened Tension 


These divided counsels take on terrifying proportions 
in the 1960’s. In these years, the strategists have pledged, 
the balance of terror will be precarious. Some see the 
so-called missile-gap years as an invitation to the So- 
viets to launch a full-scale nuclear attack if they can 
keep down their own damage from American retalia- 
tion. And as the United States fears surprise attack, so 
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might the Soviets fear a preventive strike by a panicky 
America. As both nations plunge deeper into the missile 
race, with its weapons that cannot be called back, the 
tensions become more potentially catastrophic. If, in 
this era of presumed imbalance and heightened tension, 
the adversaries could find grounds for confidence in the 
other’s underlying intentions, the fears of war could be 
eased. 

One requirement of strategic reasoning is a willingness 
to speculate on all military possibilities, and especially 
the worst. This bars the strategists from ruling out or 
even using ordinary judgment on the “threats” that they 
might believe, in broader political perspective, not real- 
ly to exist. 

Thus the conclusion: “Once the Russians believe 
themselves to have achieved a substantial thermonuclear 
superiority over the United States, they could put heavy 
pressure on the West and they might decide that they 
did not want to continue living in a world in which the 
Uuited States, Britain, and eventually France or even 
Turkey could threaten and blast Moscow or Kharkov.” 

This possibility was posed at a 1958 Princeton Univer- 
sity conference on NATO strategy. It was qualified or 
refuted by other participants, who doubted that Soviet 
leaders wanted to destroy their nation-building efforts 
or risk over twenty million Russian casualties. But 
such non-military reservations are not always raised by 
military strategists. 

Herman Kahn explains that total nuclear war is not 
unthinkable, partly because the Soviets “know that they 
can take an enormous amount of economic damage and 





be set back only a few years in their development.” Do 
the Soviets know that? Do they believe it? Kahn’s eo). 
league, Bernard Brodie, actually disputes it in his cop. 
temporaneous work, Strategy in the Missile Age: 


... the fact that a nation has in the past undergone and 
successfully recovered from great injury does not mean 
that it will be blase about a possible repetition of such a eg- 
tastrophe. The Soviet leaders are not eager to see 194]. 
1942 repeated, let alone run the risk of having the damage 
and casualties of those years greatly exceeded. 


Like many other Americans today, the strategists seek 
an impossible, mathematical formula for peace, a means 
by which X arms or Y military maneuvers will improve 
the chances of peace by Z factor. They want to avoid 
the malleable human area where we still retain some 
power over our fates. Even in this human area they try 
to make events appear predetermined or mechanistic; 
the Paris summit meeting was long foredoomed to fail. 
ure; no change in the Communist system is conceivable; 
all Khrushchev’s rages are synthetic; reactions of the So. 
viets can be predicted largely by duplicating our own, 
These are responses of people afraid to compete ideolog. 
ically with others, afraid of the give and take of negoti. 
ation and bargaining, terrified of unfamiliar human 
contacts. Intellectually they are provincials, morally 
they are neutrals. Humanistically they reject the pros 
pect of internationally-shared ideas and ideals. 

Probably this approach to foreign policy is appropri- 
ate for a society rapidly becoming fossilized, but it is not 
an approach that promises either peace or national sur- 
vival. 





ON THE NATURE OF JUSTICE 


there is no justice 
when we let 
(turned loose 
without a trial 
and free 
to terrorize the populace) 
a dirtylittleniggergal 
(age 12) 
throw down 
and rape 
a dozen 
of our finest 
southern gentlemen 


Cart Larsen 
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TONIGHT I DO NOT FEAR THE WAR 


Tonight I do not fear the war, 

though it tear the human race in half; 

these streets, these people filing home from work 
are wasted beyond death. 

O that a man but draw breath 

makes him pant with shame 

—in the throat that cried alleluia once 

and framed a triumph on his own first howl of pain. 
Tonight I am a patriot of mangled limbs. 
They are the flags might wrench from me 

the true and ideal memories and love 

these thousand faces stuffed with shame cannot. 
So might the rubble tracts make bearable again 
an image of the streets we walked on long ago. 


Grorce DENNIS0 
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REVIEWS ... 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


In The Informed Heart,* Bruno Bettelheim is con- 
cerned with what happened to people in the mass ex- 
termination camps that developed under National So- 
cialism, and not with a recounting of the horrors 
attatched to these events. Bettelheim is a psychoanalyst 
who in the ferment of post-World-War-I Europe met 
the dilemma of change—do you change society to 
change men or change man to change society?—by 
choosing the latter and Freud. A year in Dachau and 
Buchenwald in 1938-39 drastically altered Bettelheim’s 
perspective. The Informed Heart constitutes his attempt, 
twenty-two years later, to work through the personal, 
psychoanalytical, and social significance of this expe- 
rience. 

The psychoanalytical insights for Bettelheim were 
many: depth psychology did not reveal “the ‘true’ nature 
of man”; the environment can bring about drastic 
changes in people; the picture revealed of man by psy- 
choanalysis is out of context; the emphasis in psycho- 
analysis on the pathological makes it difficult to apply 
it outside the area of psychotherapy. 

The major part of The Informed Heart is devoted to 
an analysis of “behavior in extreme situations”—in the 
Nazi extermination camp. Bettelheim believes that the 
§S. systematically and premeditatedly developed an 
environment designed to reduce the inmates to walking 
corpses, or “Moslems” (Muselmanner) as they were 
called in the camps. In an unpredictable environment 
the S.S., starting with an “initiation” during the trans- 
portation to the camps, began the process designed to 
change personalities, to destroy all ties with the “out- 
side,” to destroy all reference points that gave meaning 
to an individual’s life, to reduce him to a child-like 
dependence on the S.S., to destroy the will to live and 
create one mass of submissive people, in short to trans- 
form the inmate to the point where he accepted the 
8.8. values and behavior as his own. 

Though the majority of prisoners in the concentration 
camps eventually became integers who walked to their 
deaths, assisted in the process of liquidating their own 
people, and did not organize, fight back, or try to 
escape, there were some who notably survived. These 
were people who were able to maintain their autonomy. 
As groups, Communists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and con- 
sientious objectors stand out in this respect. 

Basing himself on these observations, Bettelheim 
makes a number of references to the situation faced by 
modern man in our mass society: “To withstand and 
counteract the deadening impact of mass society, a man’s 
work must be permeated by his personality.” This means 
that we must have a sense of our own uniqueness, a 
conviction that in our work we are irreplaceable, a 
belief in our own ability to make decisions and be 
elective in our actions, preserve our autonomy. 

What significance can the past reality of these camps 
lave for us today? First, we must not forget. At a time 
when Anne Frank was writing, “In spite of everything 
still believe people are basically good,” the Nazi con- 
es 
‘The Informed Heart, by Bruno Bettelheim, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1960, 309 pp. $5.00. 
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centration camps were eradicating millions of Jews, 
Poles, Russians, and others. In the West we remember 
Anne Frank and her diary but forget, as Bettelheim 
points out, the concentration camps and all they syni- 
bolize. We must not be fooled by our belief in the 
potential goodness of people into denying, consciously 
or unconsciously, man’s inhumanity to man. The reality 
of the inhumanity must be recognized, whether it be in 
Nazi rule, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, British colonial 
rule in Kenya, the repression in the Union of South 
Africa and South West Africa, or in Mississippi. 

Bettelheim points to a very simple first step in this 
process of destruction. The people who were to be de- 
stroyed believed that they could “live business as usual,” 
that they could continue to live out the petty normality 
of their lives, their family relationships, the maintenance 
of their personal status quo, clinging to possessions, in 
a world where objective reality dictated the opposite. 
“In Buchenwald I talked to hundreds of German Jewish 
prisoners who were brought there in the Fall of 1938. 
I asked them why they had not left Germany because of 
the utterly degrading conditions they were subject to. 
Their answer was: ‘How could we leave? It would have 
meant giving up our homes, our places of business.’ 
Their earthly possessions had so taken possession of 
them that they could not move; instead of using them 
they were run by them.” 

Bettelheim claims that those Jews in Poland who sur- 
vived were the ones who were willing to give up their 
nossessions and go over to the Russians, even though 
they “distrusted the Soviet system.” “Those who stayed 
on to continue business as usual moved toward their own 
destruction and perished. Thus in the deepest sense 
the walk to the gas chamber was only the last conse- 
quence of a philosophy of business as usual; a last step 
in no longer defying the death instinct, which might 
also be called the principle of inertia. Because the first 
step was taken long before one entered the death camp.” 

Bettelheim also indicates that the people who ran 
the camps, and the higher prisoners in the prison hier- 
archy who assisted them, fell back on the “business as 
usual” defense. They became perfectionists in their 
work, in keeping records, efficiency experts in managing 
the extermination camps. A classic example is that of 
the doctor who became obsessed with medical technique. 
During childbirth he “took all the correct medical pre- 
cautions, rigorously observing all aseptic principles, 
cutting the umbilical cord with greatest care, etc. But 
only half an hour later he sent mother and infant to 
be burned in the crematorium.” 

If one follows Bettelheim’s thesis here, it becomes 
obvious why he is so hard on Anne Frank and her 
family. They were trying to live their lives by the old, 
usual pattern, and made no efforts to plan for survival, 
such as providing a second exit. 

There is good reason why the so successful play ends 
with Anne stating her belief in the good of all men. 
What is denied is the importance of accepting the gas 
chambers as real so that never again will they exist. 
Tf all men are basically good, if going on with intimate 
family living no matter what else is what is most 
admired, then indeed we can all go on with life as 
usual and forget about Auschwitz. Except that Anne 
Frank died because her parents could not get them- 
selves to believe in Auschwitz. And her story found 
wide acclaim because for us too, it denies implicitly 
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that Auschwitz ever existed. If all men are good there 
never was an Auschwitz. 


It is unfortunate that Bettelheim does not extend 
his critique to the thermonuclear armaments race. There 
exists abundant evidence to support the assertion that 
in the United States we have developed a material 
culture in which possessions govern men. The philoso- 
phy of “business as usual” is all-pervasive. The American 
people refuse to let the reality of crisis or conflict 
disturb their “way of life.” In the South white people are 
doing their best to live “business as usual.” In spite of 
overwhelming facts concerning the nature and threat of 
thermonuclear war, especially the possibility of acci- 
dental war, few can squarely face the reality of im- 
minent annihilation. The objective reality in 1939 was 
that all Jews in Europe faced destruction. The objective 
reality today makes the extermination camps seem a 
minor event—we face total destruction of all people. 

The people who are involved in the process of pro- 
duction and use of thermonuclear missiles are also 
caught by the philosophy of “business as usual.” One 
glance through’ the pages of ads that appear in our 
newspapers and magazines will reveal an approach 
similar to that of the doctor at Auschwitz. The emphasis 
in the ads is on technical perfection, on extraordinary 
scientific achievement, on efficiency and precision. The 
symbol of the missile is continually put before us as 
the epitome of the height of our civilization. The final 
purpose of the missile, the conveyance of a thermo- 
nuclear warhead to deal a death blow to mankind (and 
the suicidal aspects of such efforts in view of the fact 
that their counterparts are being developed on “the 
other side”) is almost completely ignored. The men at 
every level who are responsible for these weapons of 
mass destruction do their best to live “business as usual” 
(and could never recognize any similarity between 
themselves and an Eichmann). They are the pillars of 
their church, good fathers, fine husbands, sponsors of 
the community service agencies, the foundation of our 
modern society. 

Like the Polish Jews who fled to Russia, some Amer- 
icans who are capable of facing the reality of potential 
destruction are fleeing from the United States. Already 
a handful have left for Australia and New Zealand 
(where they imagine they can escape). Another alter- 
native, which many Jews tried, is to die resisting. But 
how does one “fight” back against the reliance on nu- 
clear weapons? Have we, like the Jews in 1939, reached a 
point where political action is not only ineffective but 
impossible? Even if the answer to this question is “no,” 
perhaps the time that remains is not sufficient to allow 
for a political, economic, and social revolution. 

The only people who are effectively fighting back 
today are the radical pacifists. They have done far more 
than to say “no,” to make a valid witness against 
the race to doomsday. They have had sufficient insight 
to realize that possessions are corrupting. They have 
either cleared themselves of this burden (and at the 
same time put themselves in the position of no longer 
paying taxes for war), or have detached themselves 
from their possessions, cultivating the attitude that 
possessions are expendable while people are not. They 
have gone beyond this—into nonviolent direct action. 
They raise a challenge to those of us who are living 
by the philosophy of “business as usual” and remind 
us that it is we who are the unrealists. 
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The United States has long prided itself in its ability 
to provide both butter and guns, but the unparalleled 
development both in the power of weapons and the 
method of their delivery has negated the reality anj 
meaning of this concept: butter and guns now equals 
oblivion. “No longer can we be satisfied with a life where 
the heart has its reasons, which reason cannot knoy, 
Our hearts must know the world of reason, and reason 
must be guided by an informed heart.” 

SHELDON WEEKs 


A QUEST FOR TRUTH IN ALGERIA 


Truth is the most costly of essentials; this explains 
why there is so little of it going around. To discover 
and impart it exacts great personal sacrifice. This 
notion is conveyed in the comprehensive and generous 
introduction by David Schoenbrun to Jules Roy’s The 
War in Algeria*. Schoenbrun does not let France bear 
the whole brunt of that crime, but accuses the whole 
world, and the United States in particular, of abetting 
it. Not only by analogy of race prejudice but also by 
the inanity of foreign policy. One can but agree with him 
that had the United States thrown its weight into the 
balance, Algeria would by now be independent. 

The book is a quest for truth in the Algeria revisited 
by the author, who is a powerful novelist and _ play. 
wright, an ex-colonel in the French Air Force, and a 
third-generation French-Algerian. He has dedicated this 
work to another great French-Algerian, Albert Camus, 
and challenges him from beginning to end. Camus’ last 
message, a little before his death, was so enigmatic that 
it caused great worry to the French intellectuals. His 
friend Jules Roy picks up the thread where Camus left 
it, but his words about Algeria go much further and 
deeper than those of the great artist ever did. 

The book must be read, as it was written, sensuously. 
It is only as an afterthought that one realizes that the 
man is immensely intelligent and his style (though 
blurred by the translation) admirable. First, you are 
forced to feel as he feels: the eyes have seen, the ears 
heard, the sinews cracked under the burden. We catch 
the demented wail of the litile girl in Touireuf “tethered 
to a stake like a donkey . . . whose face ironically 
enough looked like the face of Joan of Arc at the stake’; 
it pursues us much more urgently than does the cry of 
the drowning girl in Camus’ The Fall, for the author 
has heard this wail, it is “true,” and he will not rest till 
we have heard it too. 

Nearly every chapter is headed by a verse from the 
Book of Job. Job, in this case, is the tortured Arab 
people: “the children with their perfect bodies an/ 
flower-like faces,” soon to be wasted by starvation aud 
disease; the savage beauty of the women or their hor 
rible despair, their uncoercible indignation that “makes 
an Antigone of everyone of them”; the men listless and 
apathetic, without work or hope, whose watchful eyes 
expect every newcomer to arrest or manhandle them 
The little village of Toudja, one out of many sunk in 
the abomination of desolation, where sixteen murder 
are attributed to the Front Libération Nationale ant 
twelve hundred to the French. All this and even the 
cruelties and terrorism of the F.L.N., which he does no 
attempt to whitewash, is shared by Jules Roy in hi 


*The War in Algeria, by Jules Roy, with an introductio 
by David Schoenbrun; Fvergreen Target book, 75c, papet 
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ambivalent French-Algerian personality: both victim 
and murderer, persecutor and persecuted, Job’s com- 
forter turned into Job himself. 

It is with his own sister-in-law, whom he likes and 
respects as a woman, that Roy holds a futile dialogue 
about the Arabs, to whom she refuses humanity and feel- 
ing and dismisses with the odious nickname of ratons— 
little rats. It seems incredible that racism can turn a kind 
woman into a monster; how can she be blind to the 
yirtues of a race which, to generalize, appears to be 
rather outstandingly noble and gifted? But then, one 
also remembers with astonishment meeting in other 
countries the same contempt and ugly names applied 
to the heirs of the great Roman or Celestial Empires, 
for instance. Worse still, in uni-racial countries one has 
seen the one race discriminating against its very own— 
the poor who will always be among us. 

It is with his comrades-at-arms that the writer will 
pass for a traitor; it is with them he will feel great pity 
for soldiers doing a police job. And his own peace will 
only be found with the true old colon, Monsieur Cartal- 
lier, who loved the Algerian land, scented with lavender 
and lemon-trees and crowned with regal mountains, 
better than his own life, risking the latter to come back 
to his village under terrorism, only to find that nothing 
happened to him, because he was loved. Roy finds it 
with the shanty-town priests who live the Gospel rather 
than the Crusades and also with that gentle Moslem, 
seeker of fountains that bring life to the earth and 
joy to the women. Everywhere he hears the term 
“bastard” applied to the Arabs by the colons, bitterly 
applied by the colons to themselves in relation to France. 
And he feels doubly orphaned. 

Beyond death Roy challenges Camus, begging his 
forgiveness. And the lucid, Greek, philosophical mind 
appears strangely confused compared with the heart 






of the man of passion who wrote this book in a month 
(July-August 1960) and who, as he says, will one day 
be accused only of having been before his time. Where 
the existentialist doubts and questions, the prophet 
knows—knows that soon the fellagha will march down 
the Champs-Elysées at the side of paratroopers. He calls 
upon the “centurions”—les capitaines—already in his 
wisdom despairing of generals; he tells them it is too 
late to fight, he who has fought too long. He also calls 
the fellagha to order; he tells them that it is a good 
thing not to have a military victory and that their own 
humiliation will be their greatest triumph. He appeals 
to the common sense of Frenchmen in la vraie France. 
He remembers suddenly that Louise, his absurd sister- 
in-law, liked the Arab women and got on with them. 
There is no problem when one can be friends. It is 
obvious that Roy knows the end ‘of the Book of Job: 
he remembers the fulfilment that came to Job and the 
aon of his daughters after he interceded for his 
riends. 

And so his blows are administered with great dignity, 
with an unfailing faith in his destiny, that of the in- 
tellectual who must become the conscience of his people, 
but whose heart must give him these “reasons that 
reason does not know.” To be fair to him it must be 
added that he is also perfectly clear about the source 
of this destiny: 

Camus, I don’t know if I am capable of putting my 
mother above justice, as you were... . It is not a 
matter of choosing one’s mother over justice, it is a 
matter of loving justice as much as one’s mother. 

The only thing I know is: that above justice I shall 
always put the kingdom of God, where legitimate 
children do not necessarily rank above bastards. 


ANNE TAILLEFER-STOKES 





TEN DAYS IN JAIL continued from page 8 


another way. “Just don’t give me no haircut at all,” he 
had said, “ ‘cause when I appear in court I wants to be 
mine own self.” But for this act of self-assertion he had 
been thrown in the “hole.” It wouldn’t have been right 
uder any circumstances, but I couldn’t help thinking 
that here was a man who apparently was innocent, and 
who, in any event, was supposed to be presumed inno- 
cnt until proven guilty. Because he could not afford 
bail, however, he had already lost all his rights. 

When I walked out of jail after my ten days were 
up, I couldn’t tell whether I felt more elated at having 
ny “freedom” or depressed at the thought of those 
vhom I had left inside. I know, from previous exper- 
ince, that I shall never forget some of them and that 
Ishall never meet any finer persons out of jail than 
some of the friends I made inside. But I also know how 
easy it is to get caught up in other routines, and how 
hard it is to convince people that the only way to reform 
jails is to abolish them. For jails are necessary for the 
Preservation of a semblance of “law and order” in a 
‘ciety where there are rich and poor, overprivileged 
and underprivileged. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editors: New York 

In a letter to the summer edition of Limeration, Donald 
Phelps inexplicably implies that I am an uncritical admirer of 
Castro. Actually, as I have written in the Village Voice, my 
views are very close to those of Roy Finch. I also, how- 
ever, consider LisEraTION a singularly valuable magazine; 
and had I been Finch, I would not have resigned on that 
issue. Nat Hentoff 


Dear Editors: Kyoto, Japan 

I’m sorry Finch resigned, but I am essentially in agreement 
with the other editors—the magazine continues to be a de- 
light. Gary Snyder 


Dear Editors: Chicago 
Please send me ten copies of the Summer 1961 issue of 
Lyeration. I think Mr. Muste’s article, “Civil-Defense Pro- 
test” particularly appropriate—now that President Kennedy 
has announced the plan for a national shelter program. This 
to me, is the most horrendous of plans. My reasoning may be 
fallacious but I feel that by opposing ,by every means, a shel- 
ter program, the people of this country retain one sword of 
Damocles to hold over this armament-mad government of 
ours. I truly believe it inevitable that the day our caves are 
ready to receive us, that day the button will be touched. I 
for one will never build a shelter and will never enter one. 
Edna Mickes 
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THIMK! 





A recent survey has shown that the vast majority of Liberation subscribers can 
read and write. 





If you have any friends. who can read and write, we suggest that you award them 
a free subscription to Liberation. 


They may end up being able not only to read and write but to think as well. 
It's worth a try. And if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. Some of your 
friends may not love you, but we will. 





Just in case idealism bores you, we decided to appeal to self-interest as well. 
With every subscription you get free your choice of the following, none of which 
is available through the Book of the Month Club or the Government Printing 
Office: 





SARTRE ON CUBA, Jean-Paul Sartre THE CUBAN “EPISODE” AND THE 
A deep and penetrating study of a con- AMERICAN PRESS: APRIL 9-23, 


troversial subject by the famous French Norbett L. Mintz 
existentialist. Greeted by the mass pub- ; 
lications with a deafening silence. A devastating case study of the “Free 


a Ballantine paperback; 160 pp.; sells World” ’s “Free Press.” 
for .50 a LIBERATION reprint; 16pp.; sells for .15 


CUBA: AMERICA’S LOST PLANTATION, Dave Dellinger 
“So blatantly filled with misstatements, out and out lies, that it does not seem... 
possible it could have been written in good faith.” Our Sunday Visitor 
a LIBERATION reprint; 60 pp.; sells for 50c. [lustrated by Rita Corbin and Douglas 
Gorsline. 











SNILE! 


Gentlemen: I’m not sniling but I am thimking. Please enter the following subscriptions at $3.00 each: 
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Send the following premium (or premia): [1 Sartre on Cuba 1) The Cuban Episode and the American Press 
0 Cuba: America’s Lost Plantation to: NAME. ......... 00 cocccccececceccncccerenceceeescesseseeseseseeners 
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